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Personality Disorders in Industry 


By Rosert N. McMurry 
Psychological Corporation, Chicago 


I 


 ) eaachainien the acknowledged importance of the rdle of personality in de- 

termining an individual’s success or failure in his work, it has received 
disproportionately little attention in industrial personnel administration. This 
is probably due primarily to two factors: The fundamental intangibility of 
personality traits with their consequent inaccessibility to conventional psycho- 
metric techniques, and the fact that this is a borderline field of research, be- 
longing about equally in the provinces of psychology and of psychiatry. Most 
industrial psychologists, at least heretofore, have interested themselves chiefly 
in those aspects of behavior which might be subjected to quantitative treat- 
ment. Measures have been devised for such items as intelligence and related 
abilities, achievement in the acquisition of information or skills, and the de- 
velopment of motor dexterities. Most work in industrial psychology has con- 
sisted in determining the relationship between these measurable aspects of 
behavior and success in various vocational activities. This has made possible 
a fair degree of predictive value for these tests with reference to an individual’s 
probable fitness for his work. Psychiatry and clinical psychology, with one 
notable exception, have played almost no rdle in industrial personnel adminis- 
tration. Only when an employee has become so badly maladjusted that it is 
obvious to everyone, has it been customary to call upon the psychiatrist and 
then only as consultant. 

Much of the usefulness of quantitative industrial psychological work has 
been invalidated, moreover, by the failure of those in charge to make allowance 
for personality factors. It is quite possible for a candidate for a position to 
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satisfy the intellectual, educational and motor dexterity requirements of the 
work, yet be a failure as a result of emotional maladjustments. It is prob- 
able that this oversight on the part of the psychologists arises from the fact 
that their training conventionally involves little emphasis upon a systematic 
study of psychiatry. 

Efforts have, of course, been made to devise quantitative measures for 
personality traits, analogous to those used for intelligence. These have usu- 
ally been concerned principally with such characteristics as introversion- 
extroversion, neurotic tendency or dominance-submission. Unfortunately, for 
the success of these quantitative measures of personality in predicting the fit- 
ness of a candidate for a position, it has not been sufficiently recognized that 
different types of work vary widely in the traits which they demand. Thus 
a high (neurotic) score is not necessarily an indication that an employee will 
be unsatisfactory or a low score that he will be well-suited to his work. More- 
over, an individual whose temperament would unfit him absolutely for a posi- 
tion as salesman, might be eminently successful as an accountant. 

Another disadvantage of contemporary techniques which attempt to 
quantify personality traits is that there is no way to know the degree to 
which the subject is telling the truth when he answers the questionnaire. 
Under many circumstances an employee or candidate for a position may have 
strong motivation not to say what he actually believes, but that which will 
place him in what he regards as the most favorable light. Empirical studies 
have demonstrated this to be a fact. In addition, many of these personality 
inventories contain items which are so phrased that it is difficult, even though 
the subject be entirely conscientious, for him to respond in a manner which 
is truely representative of his convictions. For these and other similar reasons, 
the accuracy and value of such quantitative measures of personality as are now 
available appear very dubious. In general, it would appear that the nature 
and complexity of the determinants of behavior are such that, for the present 
at least, a more clinically oriented approach to the problem offers the greater 
promise. 


II 


It is traditional to regard personality eccentricities as something innate 
and given, comparable perhaps to anomalies in stature, and to be influenced 
neither by prophylactic nor therapeutic measures. If an employee’s peculiar- 
ities become so great as to interfere seriously with his work, it has always 
been, until the very recent past at least, customary to eliminate him. In the 
last few years a few concerns have called upon the services of a psychiatrist 
or clinical psychologist for those of their employees who were outstandingly 
maladjusted—but here usually only in a diagnostic capacity. Little effort has 
been made either to study the etiology of these cases or to attempt their re- 
habilitation. Of principal importance, moreover, are not the few instances 
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where the symptoms are so exaggerated that they impress even the layman; 
it is the far greater number of border-line cases suffering only from mild 
mental disorders. These are the persons whose disabilities are not sufficiently 
serious to incapacitate them from retaining their places in industry, but do 
succeed in producing a marked reduction in their efficiency and often that of 
their associates as well. In studies made by V. V. Anderson, working with 
employees of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York, and Culpin and Smith, in- 
vestigating the employees of the British post office, it has been estimated that 
between 20 and 30 per cent of all employed persons suffer in some degree from 
mild mental disorder. 

Many peculiarities of behavior which are commonly regarded as harmless 
eccentricities are, in reality, symptoms of underlying mental disorders. These 
are encountered with especial frequency in the cases of the so-called “problem” 
employees. These persons can be classified roughly into two groups: First, 
those who with previously satisfactory records have unaccountably begun to 
slip. Where once they may have been rapid and accurate; they are now slow 
and inaccurate. Once rated among the best producers; they are now at the 
bottom of the list. Where their work was formerly of the highest grade; it is 
now mediocre. Because of their past records, perhaps also because of long 
association with the firm, the management hates to discharge them. They 
have become “problems.” 

The second group includes those who are perennially unsatisfactory. 
Among them are employees who are chronically ill; the perpetually dissatis- 
fied ; the hyper-sensitive, given to melancholia and baseless worry ; individuals 
who tire too easily ; the suspiciously inclined who believe that their superiors, 
fearing them as competitors, withhold promotions and that their office asso- 
ciates gossip about them maliciously ; those given to periodic drinking sprees ; 
the insubordinate; the over-pedantic; those who are extremely timid and 
subject to feelings of inadequacy and futility; persons with ungovernable 
tempers, and even sometimes those unfortunate persons who are constantly 
suffering from accidents or are victims of misfortunes which seem regularly 
to recur. Nor are the members of this group confined exclusively to the ranks 
of subordinate employees. If anything, it is probable that a larger proportion 
of executives fall into this category than workers, for the reason that their 
positions of authority and freedom from supervision provide greater oppor- 
tunities for the expression of their eccentricities. Examples of peculiarities 
not uncommon in executives are excessive pedantry, stinginess and a certain 
tendency toward sadism, e.g., the assignment of employees to peculiarly un- 
pleasant tasks and keeping them constantly unsure of their positions by 
threats of dismissal, more or less veiled. 

Most of these mild mental disorders are functional in nature. That is, 
they are not the result of any organic lesion, infection or toxic condition. 
They are, in the main, simply bad mental habits, formed through a period of 
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years as a result of improper training. Sufferers from most of these disorders, 
although they are chronologically and physically adult, are still clinging to 
mental habits formed as children. They refuse to subordinate their primi- 
tive, infantile wishes to the demands of reality. Barred by reality from a direct 
satisfaction of these wishes and impulses, they attempt indirect gratifications. 
Because many of these wishes and impulses are of a distinctly anti-social 
nature, e.g., a desire to dominate no matter what the consequences or jeal- 
ousies directed against relatives or friends, they come into conflict with the 
individual’s ideal of himself. Because of their incompatibility, they are put 
out of mind, repressed, but this does not mean necessarily that they have 
ceased to strive for expression. Prevented from direct expression, they find 
an outlet indirectly by means of symptoms which are, in many cases, substi- 
tute or compromise satisfactions. 

For the reason that many of these impulses have been repressed, the 
individual is no longer aware of them, at least in their true form. He is con- 
scious only of their representatives, the symptoms, and may be as completely 
puzzled by their source as he is discommoded by their manifestations. Most 
unreasonable fears, e.g., of open spaces, tunnels, crowds, etc.; many compul- 
sive forms of behavior, such as the need frequently to wash the hands or to 
count the cracks in the sidewalk, are examples of surrogates for or reactions 
to repressed impulses of this type. A similar manifestation is the person who 
is extremely cock-sure of himself. Such individuals are often reacting to a 
basic feeling of inadequacy which is so unpleasant that they have been unable 
to face it and have, therefore, thrust it out of their minds. Their extreme 
self-assurance is, in reality, a form of psychic whistling-in-the-dark to keep 
themselves convinced that they are really as good as they wish they were. 
The common factor in nearly all of these conditions is the fact that certain 
impulses of which the individual is not consciously aware are constantly striv- 
ing for expression. As this is denied them directly, they find an outlet in- 
directly by means of symptoms, i.e., anomalous behavior. Furthermore, be- 
cause the sufferer is not always aware of the true causes of his condition, it 
is not possible in every case to approach them directly, to make use of strictly 
logical appeals. 

This can be illustrated by an analysis of the mechanism involved in cer- 
tain cases of chronic ill-health. There may be and often is some slight organic 
basis for these conditions, but rarely proportionate to the actual manifesta- 
tions. Underlying many cases is a strong wish to escape from the drudgery 
and restrictions inherent in the job. To satisfy this wish directly is made 
difficult by reality which imposes penalties. To quit would probably mean 
certain economic deprivations and probably also some degree of social disap- 
probation. Moreover, the employee’s ideal of himself is not consistent with 
the thought of quitting simply to escape the unpleasant features of his work, 
of running away from something that is difficult. Nevertheless, despite the 
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individual’s denial to himself of the existence of this wish to escape, it re- 
mains dynamic and continues to strive for expression. A slight illness pro- 
vides the ideal compromise solution to the conflict. When one is a little sick, 
he can remain comfortably at home, away from the drudgery and restrictions 
of his work without financial loss or diminution of his prestige. It is cus- 
tomary to regard this indirect satisfaction of the underlying wish as the 
secondary gain of the condition. Illness is not a perfect solution to the con- 
flict, only a compromise, but one which, because of its nature, can be repeated 
as often as the need for an escape becomes intolerable. This mechanism un- 
derlies many chronic cases of “nervous heart” or instances where the em- 
ployee suffers periodic relapses after an attack of influenza. To attempt to 
reason with such persons and point out that they are attempting only to escape 
from an unsatisfactory situation would be completely futile. They them- 
selves are not aware of the true source of their difficulty. Furthermore, if it 
is pointed out to them, it is so inconsistent with their ideal of themselves that 
they would indignantly deny its possibility. 

Such persons are not malingerers in the commonly accepted sense. Their 
cases are analogous to those of the soldiers during the late war who suffered 
inexplicable seizures when sent into the trenches. They became deaf, blind or 
paralyzed, tended to improve on being removed from the front, and made 
almost complete recoveries on the signing of the armistice. Contrary to com- 
mon belief, mental conflicts can express themselves in physical symptoms. A 
simple example is the upset stomach which often accompanies severe worry. 
The wish, on being denied normal expression, makes use of organic symp- 
toms to gain its ends. It is probable that in cases such as these the mani- 
festation is following a pattern which may have been established in childhood- 
sickness as an excuse to remain at home from school or avoid unpleasant tasks. 
If it were successful at that time, it is very probable that it was used again 
and again until it became one of the most usual methods to escape from un- 
pleasant realities. It became what the Germans term die Flucht in die Krank- 
heit. 

Mental disorders among its employees almost invariably have a bad effect 
upon a business. In rare instances, some trait, e.g., over-conscientiousness, 
may be used to advantage, but as a rule, sufferers from these conditions tend 
to be uncertain quantities in a business organization. Victims of chronic ill- 
health, for example, are costly, not only because of the sick benefits which 
they draw, but because of the disorganization of company routine that their 
absences occasion. Dissatisfied employees are always potential sources of 
labor trouble. They tend to be ready listeners to labor organizers and, in 
addition, are prone to change their jobs frequently, thus increasing the rate 
of labor turn-over. The suspicious, hostile or asocial employee is a constant 
source of friction in the organization, destructive alike to company morale and 
to any attempts to develop team-work among his associates. Executives who 
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are intolerant, stingy or unreasonable in their treatment of their subordinates 
can be the source of justifiable complaint on the part of the workers subject 
to their whims. In general, mental disorders tend to promote disorganization, 
confusion and friction in any company in which they are present to any 
marked degree. Engineers speak of hidden costs in technical plant operation: 
mental disorders represent a likewise hidden but even more important source 
of loss in personnel administration. 


III 


Prophylactic and therapeutic work with personality disorders in industry 
brings with it certain problems which are peculiar partly to the nature of the 
ailments and partly to the circumstances under which the work must be done. 
To begin with, the co-operation of many of the employees will be extraordi- 
narily difficult to obtain. A large proportion will not regard themselves as in 
any respect abnormal and will, therefore, see no reason for submitting to the 
inconveniences attendant upon treatment. Unlike most cases which come in 
private or clinical practice, few of those dealt with will be suffering from 
symptoms of sufficient gravity to motivate them adequately to co-operate. 
Second, sufferers from disorders of this type tend desperately to resist any 
efforts to change their psychic status quo. They have achieved a species of 
mental equilibrium, of adjustment to their environments, which, dependent 
though it may be on various abnormal mechanisms, is eminently satisfactory 
to them and they fear change of any sort. As a result of these factors, a situ- 
ation is encountered which is not wholly amenable to the usual clinical pro- 
cedures. It becomes necessary to place the emphasis upon other phases of the 
method than is customary. 

This is particularly important because such persons develop an extra- 
ordinary gift for rationalization, that is, the explanation and justification of 
their behavior, no matter how bizarre it may be. If, for example, an em- 
ployee becomes convinced that he is the victim of a plot against him, he can 
offer innumerable instances where he has seen two persons talking confiden- 
tially together and he is certain that he has been the subject of their discus- 
sion or some one whom he suspects of complicity forgot to greet him of a 
morning which is interpreted as a further evidence of the correctness of his 
contentions. Using these wholly specious grounds, he can justify quite un- 
called-for acts of retaliation or defense. In view of this and because of the 
fact that the employee may not always be willing to co-operate, it becomes 
necessary to place much less emphasis upon the use of material volunteered 
or otherwise obtained from him and a great deal more upon information of 
an objective nature. To obtain the maximum of data upon which to base a 
diagnosis, three distinct types of preliminary examination are to be recom- 
mended : 

First, the employee should be subjected to a thorough physical going- 
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over. This should be modeled upon those in use by life insurance companies 
for prospective policyholders. It should not be confined to those suffering 
chronically from ill health, but given to all, because certain organic conditions 
give rise to characteristic mental symptoms. Endocrine disfunctions, for ex- 
ample, cause distinct behavior aberrations. In other cases, e.g., continued 
fatigue, the manifestation may be purely psychic in nature (neuresthenia) 
or, on the other hand, may have a definite organic basis, perhaps in incipient 
tuberculosis. Only a thorough examination may be able to reveal this latter 
factor. 

Second, the employee should be given a series of psychological tests. The 
exact nature of these should be determined by the type of work in which he 
is engaged. Certainly a prominent place in any such battery should be given 
to intelligence tests and measures of the individual’s qualifications for his job. 
Not infrequently it is discovered that his psychic difficulties are an outgrowth 
of his inability to handle his work. He has simply been assigned to a job 
beyond his capacity. In many cases, it is advisable also to administer the 
Rorschach ink-blot test. This is valuable in determining the structure and 
content of the employee’s mental life and is widely used for this purpose in 
Europe. 

Third, an investigation should be made of the social constellation of 
which the employee is a part. This would include not only a study of his work 
environment, but of his life outside as well. Within the company, it is im- 
portant to learn his friendships, animosities and predilections. His reputa- 
tion and standing with his superiors and associates may also be significant. 
It is well to discover whether he is friendly and socially well-adjusted or if 
he is moody, seclusive or suspicious. What is his attitude toward his fellow- 
workers and superiors? Is he co-operative and friendly or surly and defiant? 
Does he stand in awe of his superiors? What is the exact nature of his work? 
Is he competent at it? Does he appear to like his work? All this and much 
more similar material must be obtained if a complete and accurate picture is 
to be secured of the employee in his work relationships. 

Of equal, if not greater importance, is a study of the domestic and eco- 
nomic life of the employee. It is not sufficient to learn that he has “family 
trouble.” It is imperative that the exact nature of this trouble be determined. 
To believe that a man’s work is not affected by his life outside is to be 
decidedly short-sighted. Likewise, from the standpoint of obtaining a per- 
spective on his personality as a whole, it is very essential that his life beyond 
his work environment be considered. If a man believes that his wife is 
unfaithful to him (a not uncommon mental symptom), a knowledge of this 
will be extremely valuable in interpreting his behavior while at work—it is 
bound to have some effect—and, at the same time, it will provide useful in- 
sight into the sufferer’s personality. Few of these cases are simple. Most of 
them represent the result of the interplay of a number of factors, Adequately 
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to understand an employee’s behavior, it is necessary to know as many of 
these underlying elements as possible. For that reason, all possible and com- 
mon sources of conflict, e.g., his relations with his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, his wife, his children, his general rdle in the family, should be investi- 
gated as thoroughly as possible. A very frequent source of trouble, for ex- 
ample, is an incompatibility of temperament between the employee and his 
wife. 

At the conclusion of the preliminary portion of the study of the employee, 
i.e., the compilation of the maximum of objective data about him that can be 
obtained from a physical and a psychological examination and a sociological 
investigation, he should be subjected to a clinical interview. This may be 
conducted by a psychiatrist or a clinical psychologist. Using the objective 
material as a basis, the interrogation can be directed along the lines of pos- 
sible conflict. The statements of the individual can be checked against the 
facts and thus more adequately evaluated. The combination of this subjective 
material provided by the employee and the objective data already at hand 
should provide a reasonably accurate picture of the entire situation. It is 
only by the use of such a method that the handicap of the individual’s unwill- 
ingness to cooperate and his tendency toward rationalization can be overcome. 

This interview is essentially the key portion of the program. The success 
or failure of any effort to understand or help the employee pivots upon 
this part of the work. Probably nothing requires greater tact and finesse 
than an interview of this type. Technical knowledge alone is insufficient. 
The interviewer’s personality must be one to inspire immediate confidence. 
This is imperative because he has two very serious obstacles to overcome: 
First, because many of the employees will not have come of their own volition, 
their attitudes will not be friendly. Second, at least to begin with, he will be 
regarded as an agent of management and, in consequence, distrusted. If the 
employee has no confidence in the desire of the interviewer to help him, no 
therapy nor even understanding is possible. A psychiatrist or clinical psy- 
chologist who is dogmatic, patronizing or obviously unsympathetic is likely 
not only to nullify his own effectiveness, but imperil the entire program. 


IV 


On the basis of the procedure outlined above, it should be possible fairly 
accurately to diagnose each case and decide whether or not rehabilitation is 
possible. If the case does not appear hopeless, a decision can be made rela- 
tive to what is to be done. When necessary, medical and psychiatric treat- 
ment can be prescribed. What is to be done is also dependent somewhat upon 
such factors as the employee’s willingness to cooperate and the possibility of 
other solutions to his problem. In many cases, a simple change in work or 
environment will be very effective. Uncongenial employment, e.g., sales work 
when he suffers from excessive timidity, may be at the root of the trouble. 
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Such cases are often considerably relieved upon being shifted to inside work. 
Likewise, conflicts which have their source in the clash of personalities can 
sometimes be helped by separating the workers. Theoretically, it would be 
better to subject such persons to a course of re-education which would make 
them adequate to any situation with which they might be confronted. Practi- 
cally, to do this would require some years and considerable expense, so that 
it is usually better to attempt the simpler solution. Other cases indicate a 
lack of innate capacity as basic. These persons should be transferred to work 
for which they are better suited. Still others appear to need further training. 
This can usually be improved by providing facilities whereby these employees 
can make up for their deficiencies, 

Even where the sources of the conflict appear to lie without the work 
situation, the possibility of effective readjustment is not necessarily precluded. 
Much can be done by judicious counseling. Where, for example, the person- 
ality of the wife is at fault (immoderate desire to dominate, irresponsibility, 
etc.) a frank discussion of the entire situation under the non-partisan guidance 
of the personnel representative, can, under certain conditions, be helpful. In 
other cases, arrangements for the removal of disturbing influences in the 
home such as a carping mother-in-law will be strikingly effective. If the 
family is in financial straits, assistance from the company loan fund may be 
surprisingly valuable in restoring the worker to his previous efficiency. As in 
the matter of the interview, counseling with the family requires an extreme 
degree of tact. In general, nothing is so quickly resented as company inter- 
ference in domestic affairs. It should be attempted only by persons who are 
themselves well-adjusted and then only on the basis of a thorough knowledge 
of all of the contributing circumstances. 


V 


Work with personality disorders belongs principally in four phases of 
personnel administration. Its chief place, as has already been described, is in 
the diagnosis and eventual rehabilitation of “problem” employees. Second, 
and supplementary to this, is its value in eliminating persons who appear to be 
potential problems at the time of their application for employment. A concern 
does have a certain social responsibility toward its employees which would 
obligate it to care for and attempt to rehabilitate those who are already in its 
employ. This does not, however, extend to the acceptance of persons whom 
it suspects are potential trouble makers. With applicants, it would not be 
necessary to subject them to as intensive a study as with problem employees. 
A physical examination, the administration of a battery of psychological tests 
and an interview by one trained in the symptoms of personality disorders are 
all that would be necessary. Third, a similar procedure should be used for 
the selection of the best fitted for promotion in a group of candidates for 
advancement within the company. Here, particularly if the place to be filled 
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is an important one, a fairly exhaustive program is indicated. It should 
parallel in its important details that used for the study of problem cases. A 
fourth possible use for a program of this type would be in vocational guidance 
work with younger employees. The thoroughness with which each individual 
should be studied in cases of this sort would depend largely upon his poten- 
tial place in the company. In any event, such an investigation should make 
available much material which would be extremely useful in helping a young 
person to select the vocation for which he is best suited. 

Investigations of personality disorders as have here been described are 
expensive. The question, therefore, becomes: Do they pay? The answer is: 
For the cheaper and more easily replaceable help, probably not. For highly 
trained executive and technical help, the answer is an emphatic “Yes.” Funda- 
mentally, the question is whether the company’s investment in any employee 
is sufficient to justify a further investment to save what is already there. For 
persons who are easily replaceable and whose training involves little invest- 
ment on the part of the company, this is obviously not the case. On the other 
hand, where skill, training, technical experience and natural aptitude are 
important and not too easy to find, a proportionately small further expenditure 
should repay itself. This is particularly the case where the employee is en- 
trusted with supervisory or executive duties. The sphere of influence of these 
men is often wide and it becomes a problem not alone of the effect of their 
difficulties upon their own production, but also upon that of their subordinates. 
One eccentric executive can reduce the production of every one over whom 
he is in charge. It is for this reason that these techniques should also be used 
in the selection of the men who are to become executives. A little expendi- 
ture at this time, may save a great deal more, together with possible embarrass- 
ment, in avoiding the necessity of subsequent demotions or discharges. Unfor- 
tunately, the successful performance of subordinate duties is not an infallible 
index of capacity to be the superior. The most productive salesman, is not 
always the best man to make sales manager. 

In conclusion, it may be said with confidence that a reduction in the 
incidence of personality disorders in industry, whether by the treatment of 
those now employed, or the rejection of doubtful candidates at the time of 
their application for employment, cannot help but have a generally beneficial 
effect. Not only should such major items of expense in personnel administra- 
tion as excessive absence, high turn-over and employee discontent with its 
constant threat of labor trouble be diminished, but employee morale as a 
whole should be markedly improved. The entire tone of the organization 
should be stimulated because of the elimination of many of the sources of 
friction inherent in the warped personalities of those suffering from mild 
mental disorders. Not only should the organization become a more pleasant 
place in which to work, but the increased efficiency of its employees should 
manifest itself in a considerably enhanced output. 
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What Personnel Policies Are Included in a Comprehensive 
Industrial Relations Program? * 


By C. H. Murray, Assistant to the President 
The American Rolling Mill Co. 


I WAS quite interested in finding an interpretation of goodwill which was 
made a number of years ago by the United States Supreme Court. This 
is the definition of the Court. “Goodwill is the disposition of the cus- 
tomer to return to the place where he has been well served.” It is also the 
disposition of the worker to cooperate with his employer when goodwill exists. 
I believe we all agree that policies are established in industry solely with 
the thought of providing understanding to the end that we shall have intelli- 
gent cooperation and coordination creating goodwill. This, of course, applies to 
the personnel policies of organization as well as to the other policies which may 
be established. Most of the difficulties arising out of our personal relationships 
in industry are the result of either misunderstanding or lack of understanding 
which destroys goodwill. Having reached this conclusion many years ago in 
our own organization, we decided that what was needed were policies govern- 
ing every activity of the business, particularly with respect to the relationship 
between management and men. It was felt that if we had policies governing 
the company’s business these policies should be made known to every member 
of the organization. 

As a result, in 1919, after nineteen years’ experience with certain ideals 
and objectives governing labor relationships, our management put those poli- 
cies into writing; and, since that time, they very definitely have represented 
“bench marks” or standards by which every decision or action is expected 
to be measured. 

Policies on the following subjects have been developed in our company 
with regard to the relationship between management and men and, in 
our opinion, constitute the policies necessary to a comprehensive personnel 
program suitable to our needs. 

First: To do business guided and governed by the highest standards of 
conduct and ethics, striving always for that sort of an ending in all things 
affecting the conduct of the business as would make “reputation” an invalu- .. 
able and permanent asset. 

Second: To adopt “Quality and Service” as a slogan. Quality, the high- 
est attainable, to be represented in Product, in Organization, Plant, Property 
and Equipment. Service, the best possible, to be rendered to Customers, to 
Stockholders, to City, State and Nation. 

Third: To make every possible effort to develop and maintain an effi- 


* This and the following four papers were presented at the A.M.A. to a and oo 
Relations Conference held at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 6, 7, and 8, 
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cient, loyal, aggressive organization, who believe in their Company, to whom 
work is a pleasure, and extraordinary accomplishment a personal ambition. 

Fourth: To provide the best equipment and facilities obtainable, suitable 
to the particular needs of the business, both from the standpoint of economy 
in maintenance and operation and that of giving the Company’s organization 
the best possible tools with which to work. 

Fifth: Never to be satisfied with anything less than the best results pos- 
sible of attainment in each and every problem to be solved. 

Sixth: To be consistent and persistent in the application of Armco Poli- 
cies to each and every situation. 

In dealing with an individual or a group, to always give the situation or 
problem in hand every possible consideration after securing all attainable facts. 

Seventh: In all decisions affecting the conduct of the business, to always 
consider what is right and best for the business as a whole, rather than what 
may be expedient in dealing with a single situation. 


Planks In Organization Platform 


The following are the main planks in the platform on which Armco 
organization has been developed: 

1. A Square DEAL: To insist on a square deal always to every one. 
There are two kinds of a square deal, the Armco kind is born of the belief that 
we should do right for right’s sake and not simply to secure a desired result. 
The other kind is born of a selfish purpose, and that “Square Deal” is simply 
used like cold steel—as an instrument of accomplishment. It is the body with- 
out the spirit; the hand without the heart; and it cannot be permanently 
effective. 

2. COMPENSATION: To provide not only fair remuneration, but the 
best Compensation for service rendered that it is possible to pay under the 
changing economic, commercial and other competitive conditions that exist 
from time to time. It is Armco’s ambition to develop an organization of such 
spirit, loyalty and efficiency, that it can and will secure results which will make 
it possible for individual members to earn and receive better compensation 
than would be possible if performing a similar service in other fields of effort. 

3. Incentive: To provide every possible and practical sound Incentive 
to best effort, as it is the great mainspring of all human accomplishment. 

Life, as organized, has many incentives that urge us on to do our best 
in our chosen field of effort. Loved ones dependent on us for care, protection 
and education, provide one of the greatest incentives which come to a normal 
man. Organized industry can, however, add other real incentives which 
should make for increased efficiency and more certain progress. 

4. Opportunity: To provide every possible Opportunity for advance- 
ment, as it is the ladder on which the individual hopes to reach his ultimate 
goal—his heart’s ambition. Without such a ladder, there can be no such hope, 
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and without hope, life may be a failure. It is a fixed Armco policy to provide 
such training Opportunities as will give the individual substantial aid to his 
advancement. 

5. Worxkrinc Conpitions: To create and maintain both good and safe 
working conditions. Armco believes that good and safe working conditions, 
in the fullest sense of the expression, are absolutely essential to industrial 
efficiency and progress. For that reason, concerted effort is continually to be 
made to provide equipment such as will make for cleanliness and orderli- 
ness and safety, and such training as will reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of accidents through the organization. 

6. Livinc Conpitions: To in every possible way encourage good liv- 
ing conditions. Armco believes that good living conditions, in both home 
and community, are essential to the highest individual efficiency ; that happi- 
ness, which every human being craves, cannot be attained without them. 

7. Mutua INTEREST: To encourage such organization activities as 
will clarify and enlarge the Mutual Interests of all who are working with the 
management of the Company. Mutual Interest is the “cement” that binds a 
group of men and women together in every sort of productive effort. With- 
out a true “Mutual Interest” there can be no serious application, no real loy- 
alty, no cordial cooperation, and little chance for concerted and effective effort. 

8. CoopEeRATION: Through the operation of an Employee Representa- 
tion Plan a measure of understanding has and always will be developed that 
will result in real Cooperation between management and the organization at 
large. 

Cooperation is the medium through which all great accomplishments are 
attained. Success, ultimate and complete success, depends more on a spirit of 
helpful cooperation than on any other one factor. 

The policies which I have briefly reviewed, as you will note, represent 
fundamental principles which must be applied if the company’s objectives 
and ideals are to be achieved and the proper personal relationships are to be 
maintained. They do not include either plans or detailed methods of admini- 
stration for the personnel program. The detailed administration is the respon- 
sibility of our works management with general management staff counsel in 
order to secure uniformity and coordination. 

In my opinion, after management has definitely formulated its policies, 
the next important step is that of making these policies available to every 
member of the organization in order to secure uniformly consistent applica- 
tion. In our own case our policies are distributed to every Armco man or 
woman in the belief that every member of the team is entitled to a copy of 
the rules of the game. Every new member of the organization is given a copy 
when he is employed and all employee representatives are presented with 
new copies immediately after their election at which time they are fully dis- 
cussed with local management. 
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The most important personnel policy is always that of making policies 
of the organization available to every member of the organization so that they 
as well as management can have an opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness 
of company policies and determine for themselves whether or not the manage- 
ment is sincere and their representatives are carrying out these stated policies, 

The finest and most idealistic policies imaginable are going to represent 
just so much lost effort if management does not insist upon and promote 
their consistent application by every member of the supervisory organiza- 
tion in his every day contacts. 

Our experience has been that once policies are written and made available 
to every member of the organization and the general management indicates 
that they mean to support those policies, evaluation of the personnel program 
comes through employee representatives, where such a plan is in effect, or 
direct to the general management where there is no employee representation 
plan. 

Policies are administered by supervision. In our organization we have 
700 supervisors who are responsible for making decisions. Management nat- 
urally must take the lead in training these supervisors in the importance and 
intent of company policies by providing supervisory training programs based 
on company policies. 

My reason for emphasizing the value of published policies is that written 
policies available to the entire organization, including every new member, 
represent the official viewpoint of the company and the way the management 
desires all employee-employer relationships to be conducted. 

In other words, published policies are a guarantee of good faith by the 
management to the employee and as such represent a standard of expectancy. 

Everything I have said has been to this end—that any comprehensive 
personnel program should be based on policies which are published and made 
available to every member of the organization, and the most important evalua- 
tion that can be made is to determine how effectively and consistently super- 
vision is administering these policies. 


Training Problems in Industry 


By G. A. McGarvey 
Trade and Industrial Education Service, Federal Office of Education, Washington 


Question 1: What training should be given to new employees? 


| | eee attempting to answer this question it will be well to consider 
the conditions existing at the present time in industry which have a 
direct bearing on the problem of employee training. The first question might 
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be: What conditions is industry facing which may affect the training of new 
workers? Second, who is to give this training to employees? Is it to be 
entirely a plant program or are there public agencies which could help the 
employer and the supervisor in carrying on such a program? The answer to 
these will, in a way, determine what training should be given to new 
employees. 


Conditions at the Present Time 


We are facing at least three factors at the present time that cannot help 
but have a bearing on the type of training to be given new employees. These 
factors are: Shorter working period for all employees, the employment of 
older workers, the introduction of new materials and processes, and the pres- 
ent higher wage schedule. 

The shorter working period undoubtedly emphasizes to the supervisor 
the necessity for organized intensive training for new workers. Because of 
the shorter working week there must follow a shorter training period. There 
is no short cut in the learning process. It is up to the supervisor or instructor, 
therefore, to eliminate certain parts of the training program or improve on 
the methods of giving this type of instruction. Since older workers are being 
employed to a large extent it follows that modification must be made in the 
type of training given the group. A larger initial wage and the limited period 
for which these learners’ wages can be paid, also have an effect on what is to 
be given in the training program. 


Vocational Schools 


Some of the conditions with which industry is confronted in its training 
programs today must also be taken into consideration by our public vocational 
schools. At least another year must be added to the day school program, or 
the age of entrance to these programs must be advanced. If the program is of 
a cooperative nature between industry and school, the same factors that affect 
the training program in industry also affect those in the school. 

During the past two years there has been a great falling off in the number 
of young people between 14 and 16 employed in industry. Heads of families 
or those with dependents have been employed in preference to young workers. 
This has meant that many young people have been forced back upon the 
schools for full-time education and training. Also, there has been a great 
decrease throughout the country in the number of young people enrolled in 
what is termed continuation classes. To a certain extent, large numbers who 
have been employed on a cooperative basis have been returned to full-time 
school. I mention these facts to emphasize the effect that the older group of 
workers now being employed may have on the content of a training program. 

It is impossible in this brief discussion to give many facts regarding 
training programs. It might be well to point out, however, that employee 
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training has not suffered any more than would be expected under the changed 
conditions in industry. A report from one state indicates that the enrollment 
in employee training programs conducted jointly by plants and boards of edu- 
cation in 1934 increased I0 per cent over the previous year. We are informed 
that in this same state there will be an increased enrollment this year of 
approximately 35 per cent over last year. 


Content of Courses 


What is to be given in employee training programs as a result of the 
changed conditions already referred to may best be determined by a study 
of the operations or jobs with which the new employee must be familiar. 
There has been considerable improvement in the technique employed by educa- 
tional supervisors in making job analyses upon which to base a training pro- 
gram. Briefly stated, a job analysis should consist of a complete inventory 
of the operations which the new employee has to do, together with the actual 
knowledge he has to acquire regarding a particular job. In other words, an 
analysis of a particular job or what is to be taught consists of an analysis of 
what one does and what he needs to know. In addition to the listing of the 
operations and of the information required in a particular job, a certain 
amount of general knowledge on such subjects as plant policies and the rela- 


tion of a particular job to the whole, should be included in the content of any 
training program. 


Comparison of Training Methods 


Many illustrations of the training of employees by a hit-and-miss method 
could be cited. For example, machine fixers in a textile mill were recruited 
from sweepers in the knitting department. The idea seemed to be that those 
who had been around machines and observed mechanics at work had acquired 
some insight into the methods used by mechanics. They were taken on as 
helpers without any systematic method of training, with the result that they 
were limited in their knowledge as to why certain results followed given 
causes and were at a loss to know what to do when a smash-up or severe 
break-down occurred within the department. In an analysis of the machine 
fixers’ job made by a supervisor trained in the technique of job analysis, type 
repair jobs were classified as to difficulty and arranged in a progressive order 
so that they could be used by foremen to instruct learners in the knitting 
department. This analysis showed that in order to repair and adjust the 
machine properly a fixer must possess considerable technical information. 
This content was so extensive that it was found advisable not only to train 
workers on actual repair jobs but to organize classes for technical instruction. 
The program to which I am referring has not been carried on for a long 
enough period to determine the advantages of this method of training over 
the former one. As a result of several months of experience, however, it is 
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safe to say that the company will have a much better trained group of 
employees. 

Other examples of the training of new operators in plants might be given 
to show that training is an advantage not only to the employee but to the 
employer. As already indicated, the type of employee training program under 
discussion is conducted entirely within the plant. The instructors are com- 
petent foremen who have received some training in the methods of teaching. 


Progress of Learner 


The progress of employees is carefully charted in advance so that a 
comparison may be made between the method now in use and that previously 
followed in the plant. A simple graphic chart is used to compare the progress 
of the untrained worker with that of a skilled operator. It is evident from 
these progress charts that thorough training of employees pays dividends not 
only to the workers but also to the employers. 


Training for Operation of Service Jobs 


Any discussion of training programs conducted under public supervision 
and control should take into account the development of new types of train- 
ing for young people in day school programs in what might be termed oper- 
ative or service types of work. Heretofore, the all-day trade school has laid 
greatest emphasis upon the development of skills in a number of trades and 
occupations which require from one to four years of training to produce a 
competent mechanic. The number of such skilled craftsmen is a small part 
of the total working force needed in industry. It occurred to those in charge 
of industrial education programs, therefore, that something might be done 
toward providing preliminary training for entrance into industry in the field of 
operative or service types of work. Naturally, it would be impossible to set 
up within any one school the machines or equipment necessary to produce 
skilled operators in any type of industry. In a number of eastern cities 
investigations have been made into the types of jobs which many of the young 
people residing therein enter after completing their education. These jobs 
have been limited and as a result there have been set up what might be termed 
general vocational shops which in some instances resemble a department such 
as an assembly department within a plant. The emphasis in the training pro- 
grams in these shops is not so much upon the product turned out as upon 
such intangible characteristics as promptness, honesty, and a spirit of co- 
operation—all of which are desirable assets on the part of the employee. I 
mention this in order to point out that both plant and school should stress 
other things besides job techniques. 


Conclusion 


Briefly stated, training given to new employees should be based on an 
analysis of the job they are to do. The supervisor should be able to make 
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this analysis and arrange it in teachable form so that he or the foreman can 
instruct the learner in an organized, systematic manner. To measure the value 
of training for employees some checking system should be devised to show 


that not only the employee but the employer profit by an increased skill on 
the part of the worker. 


Question 2: Should there be Extension Training for adult workers? If so, 
what? 


What has been said regarding the training of new employees applies 
with equal force to the training of adult workers. New processes and new 
materials result in changed methods of work. Many examples could be given 
of new materials and equipment now in use in plants. One example will 
suffice to show why adult skilled workers should be familiar with changes 
in their jobs. A mill producing machines for domestic and foreign shipment 
has found it necessary to increase the speed of the machines from 25 to 50 
per cent over previous capacity. This has resulted in re-designing the ma- 
chines by changing the frames from cast iron to steel, and using steel alloys 
in many parts of the equipment, thus changing methods of machining. These 
and other mechanical changes have brought the mechanic face to face with 
new problems and new situations. In justice to his trade, therefore, he should 
have access to extension classes, preferably conducted after working hours. 
In addition to securing extension training on the technical side of his job the 
worker should make profitable use of his leisure time in acquiring information 
concerning social and economic problems affecting his occupation. 


Conclusion 


Extension courses for adult workers, therefore, should provide technical 
instruction for their jobs as well as instruction in social and economic subjects 
which have a bearing upon their particular trades or occupations. 


Question 3: What practical use is being made at the present time in actual 


training programs of motion pictures, still films, radio, and other new 
techniques? 


To give a complete answer to this question it would be necessary to 
make a survey of industry. However, considerable material is available on 
the subject of the use of motion and still pictures in the training of workers. 
The development of equipment for making 16 mm films and the ease with 
which these films can be developed and projected make motion picture and 
also still films desirable tools or devices in any industrial training program. 
In fact, the acceptance of the sub-standard film by amateurs and professionals, 
and the improvement in the making of sound pictures, as well as the quantity 
production of film equipment has brought it within the reach of every super- 
visor. In addition, the development of rapid motion pictures has provided the 
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supervisor with another device to improve his technique in teaching. A study 
of the use of motion pictures in industrial plants would undoubtedly show 
that they are used for two purposes—for general information or pleasure, 
and for training or up-grading workers. A number of films giving informa- 
tion about materials and processes of manufacture are available in the general 
field. However, these films are made with the purpose in mind of conveying 
this information to the general public. There is, on the other hand, a scarcity 
of films which can be applied directly to the training of an operator on a 
special process in a particular plant. 


Use of Visual Aids 


I have visited plants where films taken at four times the normal speed 
and projected in slow motion were being shown to supervisors and foremen. 
These very definitely pointed out the motions of the skilled worker in pro- 
ducing a given product. Such examples emphasize the value to the supervisor 
of short sections of film showing the various mechanical operations of a 
skilled worker. Still films or lantern slides or illustrations in the form of 
drawings are sometimes of great value in connection with a training program. 
We are rapidly developing sound motion picture films which can be applied 
to job training. Until such films have been perfected it will be necessary for 
us to broaden our use of still motion films. 

A number of Government agencies make some motion pictures for use 
in training programs. The War Department, for example, uses them for 
training in army manoeuvers. Sound films are being produced in European 
countries and used to advantage in connection with training programs. At 
the International Congress on Education and Industrial Cinematography 
held in Rome last year a representative from the Department of the Interior 
presented a report giving in outline form a very complete survey of what 
this country is doing in producing and using non-theatrical films for educa- 
tional and instructional purposes. His report indicates that there is need of 
developing a technique in the use of films in industrial training and of pro- 
ducing films for use in specific programs. A number of industrial plants and 
institutions have entered into the field of visual education in a serious manner 
and are working out a technique which will be of value in the future. 


Conclusion 


Supervisors of training should give more attention to the development 
and the use of not only motion picture films but other illustrative material. 

To further the advancement of this method of instruction I would sug- 
gest that your division appoint a committee of industrial supervisors, who 
are particularly interested in training films, to cooperate with Government 
departments in such a program. The advances in such a project must come 
from industry itself. 
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Question 4: How can results be obtained through training which consists 
solely in reading printed matter? 


Printed pamphlets, house organs, correspondence course material, and 
other descriptive matter commonly made available to plant workers, have 
distinct value provided they are used as a part of a training program. Some 
checking device in the form of examinations or reports must be used by the 
supervisor. Some of the devices used for this purpose in schools could appro- 
priately be copied by supervisors. Such devices include true and false state- 
ment forms, incomplete sentences or diagrams to be filled out by workers, 
question and answer sheets, and similar forms. 


Conclusion 


The value to the learner in reading printed material can be measured in 
terms of the actual knowledge of the subject he acquires. Without the use 
of a checking device it is impossible to determine whether the learner has 
profited from his study of printed material. 


Question 5: What are the most effective ways to sell training to supervisors 
and others who already have considerable training ; that is training for them- 
selves and for their subordinates? 


The answer to this question, if I interpret it correctly, should tell how 
the training we have been talking about in our discussion of the previous 
questions can be sold. Judging from my own limited experience in promoting 
and selling education, I find it is not so difficult to sell training, as it some- 
times is to deliver what you have promised. Another difficulty encountered is 
that of keeping the program sold. 

In selling education we should remember that we are dealing with a 
learning process and that the time it takes to deliver the order depends largely 
upon the skill of the instructor and the response of the learner. That some 
sales of education are not delivered, goes without saying. 

The same technique used in selling any other product can be used in 
selling education. The learning samples should consist of well outlined 
courses, carefully thought out plans, and illustrations of successful training 
programs. Demonstration in the form of actual shop or classroom instruction 
is the best method of convincing the skeptical. 

Foremen training conferences in which supervisory problems are dis- 
cussed have been the means in many instances of selling plant training pro- 
grams to management. One of the questions fully discussed in foreman con- 
ferences is that of training or up-grading workers. Such discussions almost 
invariably result in the decision on the part of foremen that training is neces- 
sary and should be considered a part of the foreman’s responsibility, but that 
too often he feels that he does not have the time or the training necessary for 
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this work and is perfectly willing to shift the responsibility to other agencies 
prepared to carry it on successfully. 

Probably one of the most convincing arguments to use in selling em- 
ployees training programs is the fact that training pays dividends, both to 
the management and the worker. Examples can be cited of workers who have 
become more competent and thus have received higher wages, through ade- 
quate training. By training its workers the management secures mechanics 
who are skilled in their field and more contented in their work. 


Conclusion 


The same technique that is used in selling a manufactured product can 
be applied to the selling of education. It should be rémembered, however, 
that the manufactured product is easy to deliver, while the plant training pro- 
gram has to be developed. The foremen training conference has been the 
means of selling many plant training programs, 


Answers to Questions 


My answers to the five questions assigned to me for discussion, then, 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Training given to new employees may be based on an analysis by 
competent supervisors of the jobs they will be expected to do. 

2. Extension courses for adult workers should provide not only instruc- 
tion in job technique but also in social and economic subjects having a bear- 
ing upon their own particular trades or occupations. 

3. Motion pictures, still films, radio, and other forms of visual training 
are very valuable to the supervisor. Industry should take the initiative in 
cooperating with government departments in developing training films for 
industry. 

4. Printed material distributed to workers as a part of a training pro- 
gram is valuable only insofar as it aids them in acquiring needed knowledge 
and information. Checking devices of different kinds in the form of examina- 
tions and reports must be employed to determine whether the worker has 
profited from his study of printed material. 

5. The same technique used in selling a product can be applied to the 
selling of education. However, there is this difference between selling a manu- 
factured product and a plant training program—one is easy to deliver while 
the other has to be developed. The foremen training conference has been the 
means of selling many plant training programs. 
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Discussion by 


WiuraAM P. Loomis, Chief of Industrial and Continuation Education 
State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


RAINING programs for new employees seem to be concerned with two 

main groups from the standpoint of employment in industry. The train- 
ing of workers for skilled occupations, some of whom will, in the future, be 
absorbed into managerial positions in industry, is one type of program. This 
is commonly thought of in industry as apprentice training. It is composed 
of two different types of instruction or training. First, training on the job 
in its broad aspect of the skills and techniques required by the job, and, 
second, so-called related instructions, the more or less common content of 
which is thought to be mathematics, science, drawing, or general trade in- 
formation, and, in addition some elementary industrial economics and labor 
problems and elementary industrial management. 

The second group for which training is required in industry includes 
the repetitive or semi-skilled occupations. These, of course, are short-time or 
short-term training programs, and are not so broad in concept as the appren- 
tice program for skilled occupation. 

These two general groups of workers may, of course, before they enter 
employment, receive some pre-employment training in the public schools. 
This type of activity has been engaged in by the public schools for a great 
number of years, mostly for the skilled occupations. The difficulty with public 
school efforts has been that the number of skilled occupations in which the 
public schools give training is very limited. I think we could count the num- 
ber of occupations on the fingers of our two hands, taken twice, that are 
covered by the public schools in the form of pre-employment training. This 
training for skilled occupation, that has been developed in our public schools, 
probably requires better application to the needs of modern industry and 
expansion into broader fields. I do not have time to go into this phase very 
deeply, but a need for expansion and development in public school effort 
along this line is indicated. Pre-employment training for repetitive occupa- 
tion is now being advocated in some quarters, and is being developed to some 
extent in the public schools of this country. 

To sum up, the function of publie schools, cooperating with industry, in 
providing instruction for workers is not wholly clear in all respects. How- 
ever, I think that we can say safely that the public schools have an obligation 
for pre-employment training, for both the skilled and semi-skilled or repeti- 
tive occupations. I think we can also assume that “training on the job” in 
employment for both skilled and repetitive occupation is the responsibility 
of industry. Some people may disagree with me on this point, but I think 
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that there are many who will agree. I think, however, that in connection 
with the training of both of these groups by industry, the public schools have 
a contribution to make. I believe that this contribution, after employment, 
is confined, for the most part, to instruction in the related economic and 
social subjects. 

Necessity for training and instruction for adults is being emphasized 
now in this country by the adaptation of employed people, both workers and 
supervisors, to new conditions, thus safeguarding their employment; by the 
training of unemployed persons for types of occupations that are new to 
them; by the provision of a means for the psychological readjustment of per- 
sons who are unemployed, and provision for training adult workers in mod- 
ern economics and the relationship between employer, employee, and consum- 
ing public. 

It should be pointed out that public school authorities are not always 
appreciative of public responsibility in regard to extension training for adult 
workers, and also that it is necessary for industrial managements to empha- 
size the need for public school participation in extension training. This 
should be kept in mind by business men. 

The advantages of illustrative teaching through the use of pictures, 
charts, and graphs are admitted. The necessity for development and method 
of application to special situations in broader fields was rightly emphasized 
in Mr. McGarvey’s paper. 

Instruction through the use of reading matter seems to be most effec- 
tive when the material deals with present experiences in the life of the in- 
dividual. The advantage of any kind of learning that must be stored away 
for future utilization is open to serious question. 

In regard to the question of selling supervisors training, this may come 
through close contact with successful training programs. It has been pointed 
out that a foremen training conference in a plant usually results in an appre- 
ciation, by the members of the conference, of education and training possibili- 
ties for workers under their direction. Likewise, an apprentice program in an 
industry usually helps to make foremen and supervisors appreciate the advan- 
tages of education and training for those employed in the industry. 


Discussion by 


Don F. Smitu, General Superintendent, Erie Works 
General Electric Company 


S requested I will consider the two questions: What problems of appren- 
tice training and training of skilled workers confront management at the 
present time? What should be the function of apprentice schools in industrial 
education? First, I have tried to get a general picture of what we are trying 
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to train for, and what kind of skilled men we are looking for. Second, I have 
tried to decide whether the apprentice department can be adjusted to cover 
that training; and then I have made an analysis of the present apprentice 
training. 

I asked myself the question, Is there a shortage of skilled men today? 
From individual experience we know that in certain places, under certain 
conditions, and for certain occupations we cannot get the men we want. 

I believe we are prone to be too scared of this possibility. I do not think 
that we can judge tomorrow’s needs from the needs of the past. I have talked 
with some men recently who are considerably worried. They say that—due 
to the changes of design in the last few years—they will need much higher 
grade mechanics, and more mechanics in their shops than they ever had in 
the past. They base their conclusion on the fact that designers throughout 
the country have been designing equipment to take up less space per cubic 
foot for the same amount of output. This requires much more accuracy, and 
a better job of machining. 

We have developed the machine industry along with this development 
of design on other equipment to the extent that we can now have increased 
accuracy with these machines, with only fairly skilled operators, rather than 
skilled mechanics. Even if we admit this we will still have to train semi- 
skilled operators for tomorrow. We must also admit that there will be a 
necessity for a large number of highly skilled mechanics and service men in 
our factories of tomorrow. These new machines of higher speed, and new 
processes, are going to require a higher type of service to keep them going; 
a higher type of mechanic perhaps to make necessary the tools, fixtures and 
appliances. We need more broadly trained men, since we are now using more 
complicated processes in industry—more chemical processes, more electrical 
processes, and more mechanical processes—than formerly. This class of 
worker, 1 feel, needs to be given training additional to what it used to be 
given. 

There is a need for training supervisory and factory office help. This 
is tomorrow’s need which we are apt to overlook today. We are facing more 
and more of what might be termed scientific management. We are going at 
all these problems somewhat differently today than we used to, in our wage 
rate departments, in our material utilization, in our production planning, our 
shop layout, and any number of others. We are asking more and more for 
trained men to make studies of all of these new ideas in management, and 
are setting up departments for these men to operate. 

Now, with those three classes in mind to train, naturally we look at our 
apprentice training system as it used to exist: We find a good deal of dust 
on it today, in most of our plants. In addition to dusting it off, we probably 


will have to revise it somewhat as far as the semi-skilled operators are 
concerned. 
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I do not believe that very much of that will be done in what you could 
call the apprentice training system, as I am inclined not to class as appren- 
tice training the short machine operator training systems. Leaving out the 
subject of operator training, we have then the two groups; first, the trained 
mechanics, and second, the service men. I feel that where in the past we 
only gave these people practical training and such closely-allied school sub- 
jects as went with their immediate duties, in the future we will have to give 
them somewhat broader training in order that they may be better able to 
understand more complicated factory equipment and general factory organi- 
zation. The addition perhaps of a laboratory over our old strictly shop work, 
and a few additional subjects in our schools, will take care of this situation. 

The last group—supervision and office employees—I believe, can also 
best be trained in the apprentice department. I believe that we all agree 
that one of the best foundations for that group is a good, solid, practical, 
mechanical training. I believe that the two groups can be combined in 
our apprentice department, with practically the same schooling and training. 

Now, to organize the apprentice schools to cover these two groups, we 
have our choice of selecting our boys, for the first group, the mechanics and 
service men, and then having additional training, super-training, which we 
would give only to those who stand out above the crowd in our first appren- 
tice training; or we can select the boys and training for the second type that 
we are looking for, and let those who do not succeed in coming up to our 
specifications, fill the group of mechanics and service men. Personally, I am 
inclined to favor the latter, because I think we are more careful in our 
selection of apprentice material than if we select for the second group and hope 
that some of them will come up. 

Now, look at the apprentice training set-up. Regardless of what we are 
going to do with it, there are three steps: the selection, the shop training, and 
the school training. First, the selection is something we must not overlook; 
probably it is the most important step in the whole of apprentice training 
today. We should have more mechanical aptitude tests, should use examina- 
tions, personal interviews, recommendations by the schools, and school grades 
to guide our choice of apprentices. 

Shop training may be done roughly in two ways, either by putting them 
in the shop total time with the older men, relying largely on their picking up 
stunts and ideas from the older men, or by giving them all or part of the 
time in the training room where we have a large variety of equipment and 
where they are under the supervision of a well-trained supervisor. He should 
be able to instruct them in the operation of the various machines and the 
reasons for using them. 

The school training offers two possibilities, one—by setting up a plant 
school, which is usually done by the larger companies, or by using an outside 
school which in some cases cannot readily be done on account of the location. 
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We have a dearth of the so-called technical institutes of Europe in this coun- 
try. Not a very large percentage of our schools is equipped to give a com- 
plete mechanical school training for apprentices. For that reason most of us 
find it hard to get the education, even though we furnish the mechanical 
training in our shop. Now, the Government has stepped into apprentice 
work and from some talk that I have heard, it is interested in trying to help 
out largely those of you who cannot put in a complete apprentice training in 
your school. Milwaukee and some other cities have a central community 
school, and mechanical training is being given in the company shops. These 
schools take care of education for complete groups of manufacturers or 
plants. I believe that such a system should work out very well, especially 
provided that each plant is allowed to pick its own boys. Such a set-up would 
provide a very good opportunity for the small plant, and yet keep the in- 
dividual tie-in between the boy and the plant, which personally I like. 

In the near future, to my mind, apprentice training will have enough 
added to it so that it will be the equivalent of the first two years of college, 
combined with a very thorough and practical mechanical training, which, I 
believe is going to produce some of the best material ever available for our 
factory supervision jobs. In either the mechanical or the school training, I 
want to point out, in closing, we must be careful to get the right type of 
men on those two positions, because a lot depends on those men and their 
attitude towards the boys in watching the boys develop. It may be that our 
private technical institute will step in and take hold of this to a large enough 
extent where they will handle the job; but I believe for the immediate future, 
there is more hope in combining with the public schools or some central co- 
operative set-up to help out the average apprentice training system. 


Discussion by 


C. T. Scrrace, Engineer of Plant Training 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


) pee apprentice school, almost by definition, is thought of as the school 

for beginners, new men starting in; but of course at the present moment 
the need for this is somewhat academic, as the number of new men in indus- 
try today is relatively small, though that does not argue against the impor- 
tance of planning for the future. I think, however, there is a phase of train- 
ing that has a very immediate value, and that is in connection with the assign- 
ment of present employees. We have all gone through a lot of shifts, due to 
reduction of force and changes of one sort or another; and I think in general, 
the tendency has been to reduce the force through the short-time-of-employ- 
ment people, and the people who are in unskilled positions. In reallocating 
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the remaining men, it is necessary to move people from one craft to another, 
and so to give them an entirely new job. 

Now, in shifting those people, we have a real apprentice training job. 
Those men have to be inducted into the new craft; they have to be taught 
the details of that craft; and they have to be handled with a rather higher 
degree of tact and diplomacy than is necessary with a beginner. We want 
to put them into the new craft, fully prepared to do a full craft job at the 
start. Also I think a re-training job is necessary for men who have been 
laid off and taken back again, from the standpoint of bringing these men 
up-to-date as to technological changes, advances, and so on, and that also we 
should do what we can to improve their morale and to start them off on the 
right foot. 

The selection of men has been mentioned a number of times, and perhaps 
it is appropriate to comment on that. I think there would be a temptation, 
as business expands, to go to the younger men who have no background 
whatsoever because they can be obtained at minimum wages. I think that 
as things open up we will find we are going to need fully trained people in 
a hurry; it is quite possible that we can find older men whose skills are 
similar to the skills we need in our own particular businesses, though pos- 
sibly not identical; but men whose experience has given them the sort of 
trait or sort of ability that can readily be converted into ability usable by 
our particular industry. This has the advantage of helping them out, of 
giving us competent men who can be trained in a hurry, and of giving us a 
leavening of the force, so that we are not going to arrive at a situation where 
we have men of five, six, and upward years of experience, and men of a few 
months. We need a degree of maturity all the way down. 

We do not dare let a beginner loose until we are sure that he will not 
kill himself and that he will not spoil anything, break anything, or cause an 
unfavorable reaction on the part of the public or our clientele, whoever they 
may be. 

I think, therefore, we might say that apprentice schools should be so 
set up that they will bring men to a sufficient degree of proficiency, so that 
these trained workers can be turned loose in the shop, or on the lines, or 
wherever the work may take place without any hazard to themselves, or to 
the product or service you are manufacturing or rendering. 

Finally, I think there is a need to inculcate an appreciation of and belief 
in the company’s policies, aims, and objectives. I think possibly we should 
give these new men a rather thorough understanding of the business, to assist 
in personnel relations. 

Mr. Smith pointed out alternate schemes by which you might select 
craftsmen and give them any advance training for future supervisory jobs 
later, as these men developed; or to select your men with a view of possible 
supervisory jobs, and give a rather broader training to begin with. My own 
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feeling is that we know so little about what constitutes supervision; what 
sort of traits, in a young man particularly, will make him ultimately a super- 
visor, that it requires a high degree of temerity to say that we will pick a 
man now to be a big boss twenty years hence; and on that basis, I would 
rather select a man who can do the actual craft job. In a group of men so 
selected there will probably be a sufficient supply of future supervisory talent. 

Another point raised by Mr. Smith particularly is that machine shop 
training might be done either in a school room under an instructor, or in the 
shop under a foreman. My only comment on that is to emphasize the impor- 
tance of having adequate instructional talent. To my mind it is not so impor- 
tant that the teacher be an expert craftsman, as that he be an expert instruc- 
tor, and this is a faculty that requires careful selection and development. 

It seems to me the foregoing are the three principal points of considera- 
tion in a training course. Of course the fourth, which is purely socialistic, 
lies in the necessity and responsibility we all have towards the development 
of the American boy, by bringing him along to the point of being a good 
citizen and an individual fully competent and capable of meeting his life 
obligations. 


Leadership Training 


By Homer L. Humke, Director of Education 
Servel, Inc. 


 \gmaietatebeie is wanting leaders. At least that is the need expressed in 

many quarters today. While this need is recognized it is not effectively 
acted upon in a large number of industries. Apparently the need does not 
father the wish. It is true that there are a few well known cases of long and 
successful programs of training. The writer, however, has found no general 
tendency toward a program of training. 

During 1935 questionnaires were sent out to nearly one hundred manu- 
facturing institutions asking for their cooperation in studying the plans for 
the training of graduates or “cadets.” Thirty-five replies were forthcoming. 
Eight of this number reported that they had no plan for a training program 
and indicated the absence of any organized effort. These eight concerns did 
not indicate that they did or did not employ graduates whom they expected 
to “grow up with the organization.” 

Only such aspects of this problem were touched as bore upon salary of 
men in training, the length of the training period, and plans for promotion 
or dismissal. 

Of the twenty-seven companies who reported on rates paid graduates, 
eight paid on both an hourly and a salary basis, nine on an hourly basis only, 
and ten on a salary basis only. In all cases, except one, the hourly basis was 
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between fifty and seventy-five cents. In the single exception the rate was 
somewhat below fifty cents. 

Table I shows that the majority of graduates reported in this study are 
paid on an hourly rate. Only nine companies indicated the number of 
graduates employed. 


Table I. 


Number of cadets employed at various salaries and hourly rates as 
reported : 


Number of Number of Hourly 

Companies Cadets Rate Salary 
I x Below $.50 
4 138 $.50—$.75 
I 5 Less than $100.00 
2 14 $100.00—$124.00 
I 8 $125.00—$149.00 
I 14 Over $150.00 
17 x Included in Table II 





x—Number not indicated. 


Table Il indicates that the greater number of companies which use a sal- 
ary basis, pay at rates below $150.00 per month. 


Table II 
Eighteen companies paying monthly salaries of different ranges. Number 
of companies as to salaries :* 


Below Below Over 
$100 $124 $100-$124 $100-$149  $125-$149 $150-$200 $200 
7 2 8 3 7 2 3 
Table III 


Distribution of salaries paid by companies which paid at two or more 
levels: 


Below Below Over 
Company $100 $124 $100-$124 $100-$149 $125-$149 $150-$200 $200 
A I I 
B I I 
C I I I I 
D I I 
E I I I I 





* Five companies reported men employed in two or more ranges. See Table III. 
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The fact that only five companies reported men at different salary levels 
may be taken as evidence that few companies reporting in this study had a 
salary schedule to meet established promotional needs of men in training. 

Data in regard to the length of time men remained on beginning hourly 
or salaried rates was somewhat limited. However, three companies have a 
six-months’ period before a candidate may be advanced from the initial rate 
or salary. One company extends this time to one year; another company to 
fifteen months; three companies extend the time beyond fifteen months; four 
companies are indefinite; and eighteen companies failed to give information. 

One company employs high school students on a co-operative basis. 
The reports indicate that five of the eight companies which reported no men 
in training had formerly employed men for this purpose. 

Where a specific policy of graduated advancement in salary was indicated, 
the time before the next highest level of salary could be attained was given as 
six months in four companies, and one year in two companies. 

In regard to the possible tenure of the candidate on trial, five companies 
reported that they had no time limit for the dismissal of a graduate who did 
not make good. One company placed the limit at six months; one company, 
between six months and a year; another company was indefinite. Eighteen 
companies made no report. 

Two companies pay on a basis “commensurate with the job filled.” 


One company starts men at $.45 per hour and raises them $.05 each three 
months until the rate is $.60 per hour. 


Conclusions: 


1. Both the salary and hourly-rate methods of pay are used and with 
about equal frequency. 

2. Of those who paid on the salary basis, the mode was from $120.00 to 
$124.00 while the approximate average for those on salary was 
$124.00 per month. 

3. Of the eight companies which expressed a limit of time on the initial 
rate or wage, the average seems to approximate one year. 

4. There seems to be no well defined plan for the dismissal of these men 
in case they do not develop properly. 

5. The data submitted gives little evidence of the use of salary promo- 
tion schedules for graduates in training. 
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